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in Bible History, 
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Truth, Exegesisand 
Church History, 
and the special work 
of the department 
which he enters. 





Present Schoo} Building, Erected 1885. 
Object.—To train Christian young men for the duties of General 
Sosmeety and Gymnasium Instructor in a Young Men’s Christian 
E Special Instruction. 

Iw Tus Secretaria, Derartment—By J. T. Bowne, Sup’t, 
Covering the field, object and history of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the organization, home and methods of the 

local work, and the work ir ‘ts wider organization. 
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For general information concerning the School, apply to O. C. 
Mors, Corresponding Secretary, School for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Seminary opens each year about September 11th, 
and closes about April 24th. Full course of three 
years in all departments. The Hammond Library of 
the Seminary, containing 9,000 vols., also the Newberry 
Library and Public Library, of 140,000 vols., are open 
to students, The new building to be open September 
1890, will accommodate 130 more students, and will 
have all modern improvements, Practical work in 
City Missions and in Mr. Moody’s Evangelization 
Society. Tuition and furnished rooms free. Board 
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New SERIES. 


Att will be interested in Mr. Wishard’s 
account of the Summer School for Bible 
Study in Japan. The Japanese book, re- 
ferred to by him, will be eagerly purchased 
by many Associations for their libraries as a 
special souvenir of the remarkable year’s 
work in Japan. 





We are compelled to defer the valuable 
presentation of the religious work of the 
British Universities in its bearing on our 
own work because of the importance of an 
early insertion of the articles selected for 
this issue. We shall hope to present it to 
our readers in December. 





Tue circular regarding Codperative Bible 
Study, mentioned last month, has been issued 
and sent out to the colleges. It is hoped 
that all executive committees will give care- 
ful heed to the plan and arrange to give it a 
trial. If any president has failed to receive a 
circular on the subject he can obtain one by 
addressing a postal to THe INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
40 E. 23d st., New York City. 





WE call attention to the valuable article in 
this issue by Mr. Miller, General Secretary 
of the Cornell University Association. It 
will be practically helpful to many Associa- 
tions in their work. The importance of 
thoroughly organizing committees cannot be 
over-estimated. Too frequently in our work 
the chairman of a committee does most of 
the work, makes at rare intervals a verbal 
report only, and fails to share either with his 
committee or with the Association his plans 
and progress. He cannot then rightfully 
expect that they will rally around him with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Miller suggests a better 
way ; we hope that many Associations will 
adopt some portion at least of his plan. 





NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1889. 








November 10-16, is near at hand. We trust 
that it will be more generally observed by 
college Associations than ever before. Espe- 
cially should the Day of Prayer, Sunday, 
November roth, be observed by special ser- 
vices, in which the work in college, State, 
America and foreign lands may be remem- 
bered. It is customary to take up a collection 
on this day for the work of the International 
Committee, and it is hoped that every Associa- 
tion will send to 4o E. 23d st., New York, 
some amount, whether large or small. 





We take pleasure in announcing that a 
chair called the Woolsey Professorship of 
Biblical Literature has been founded at Yale 
University to promote the healthy and thor- 
ough study of the English Bible among the 
students. The corporation has elected Prof. 
W. R. Harper, Ph.D., to the chair, thus 
giving a permanent basis and sanction to 
much work that he has heretofore done 
voluntarily. A vast stride will have been 
takén toward the solution of the religious 
problems of our colleges when the Bible 
shall be as regularly represented in the 
curricula as psychology or Greek. 





We hope that our readers will show their 
appreciation of the care with which our book 
notices are prepared by procuring and read- 
ing the books at the earliest opportunity. 
They should be in the library of every 
Association. If any Association does not 
own a library, its executive committee should 
see that these books are brought urgently to 
the attention of the proper college officials, 
so that they may be placed within the reach 
of students. We have but a limited amount 
of space available at present for such notices. 
No books will receive mention which have 
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not been tested by the editor and deemed by 
him peculiarly valuable and attractive to 
college men who sympathize with and strive 
after the “ best things.” 


Durinc October we have received a large 
number of hand-books from Associations in 
all parts of the United States. Naturally 
they are of varying excellence, but all are 
well worth issuing and cannot fail to be 
appreciated by newcomers to college life. 
We would like to call attention to one im- 
portant omission. Out of all the pamphlets 
mention of the 
and only two 
related its history in such a way as to give a 
new student an adequate idea of the affilia- 
tion of the Christian work in his own college 
to that of all the colleges in North America. 
We trust that this will become a permanent 
feature of such books. 


received, only six made any 


International organization, 


The material for a 
brief, clear statement on the subject will be 
gladly furnished by the International Com- 
mittee on application to the Office Secretary. 


AN 


spiritual one. 


Association’s greatest mission is a 


Its object is to win its college 
for Christ, and its work is not ended until 


But its 
Christian experience 


every college man is a Christian. 
work is yet broader. 
may be narrow and the accompanying ideal 
low. should seek « to 
broaden and deepen the Christian character 
of its membership by seeing to it that every 
man has in some way a proper opportunity 
for Bible study, a share in devotional meet- 
ings and religious stimulus of various kinds. 
There is still another work for which the 
Association is responsible. It is organized 
not merely to reach responsive and attentive 
it must be aggressive to reach those 
who are indifferent to the claims of personal 
religion. Right at this point is the stopping- 
place of many Associations. 

We hope to devote a series of editorials to 
this problem, and will be content to make 
one suggestion only at this time. At the 
weekly meeting which the Association plans 
more especially for the sake of the college 


Every Association 


men: 


as a whole, nothing could be more suitable 
and effective than an address or paper, pre- 
pared by a leading student or member of the 
faculty, based on some first class book. Such 
an one, e. g., could read the life of Jonathan 
Edwards by Dr. Allen, noticed on another 
page, and then prepare a fascinating presenta- 


tion of his life, thoughts, character and 
relation to our day. A suggestive book of 
a different sort is the Life of Lord Lawrence. 
Equally appropriate would be a few of the 
standard -missionary biographies or any of 
the new books which are noted from time to 
time in our bibliography. We believe that 
this plan, if carefully tried, will prove to be 
helpful in interesting men, giving them a 
new conception of Christian character and a 
sense of their own deficiency. 


“The Advantages to College Christian 
Men of Alliance with Association 
Work at Large.” 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 


Twenty years ago it would not have been 
surprising to hear college men denying the 
possibility of any advantages which alliance 
with the general Association movement might 
bring to them. Historically they had been 
distinctly unconnected with it for the two 
very sufficient reasons, (1) that the religious 
life of each college was centered or expressed 
in some society which was separated from all 
religious associations outside the college by 
historic memories peculiar to itself, and (2) 
that the Association work was not as yet well 
developed and had no claim, on the ground 
either of its own needs or of the help it might 
be to the college religious life, which it was 
able to present with any force to college men. 
The first of these reasons for this separation 
has passed away with the formal merging of 
the old religious societies into Young Men's 
Christian Associations. A brief examination 
will show that the second objection likewise 
has disappeared, and that the Association 
work has claims on every Christian college 
man, springing from its own needs and the 
benefits it will render. 

(1) The general Association work may be 
helpful to the college work in the example 
set by it, which it is always ready to supple- 
ment with direct teaching and advice. The 
only ground on which college religious work 
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can be kept distinct from the Christian 
agencies employed among young men at 
large is the fallacious principle that college 
men will of themselves establish and carry on 
permanently a sufficient and satisfactory re- 
ligious work. It is not a question as to the 
ability of college men. It is merely a matter 
of experience that they do not establish and 
maintain constantly any such Christian effort. 
Some example is needed constantly to insti- 
gate them. Such an example is afforded by 
the general Association work. But more 
than example merely, the college Association 
needs the helpful counsel of those who have 
in charge the larger agencies among young 
men everywhere. Both example and counsel 
are needed most in the matter of method. It 
is not hard to overestimate the importance of 
organization in Christian activity. But its 
importance is more frequently underesti- 
mated in college life. The mistake is hardly 
less common in the administration of the 
other departments of student effort,—athle- 
tics and literary work—that in Christian 
work a dread of order seems the birth mark 
of the student. The fact that the best re- 
sults are secured only by organized effort 
is sufficient reason for more attention to 
method in our colleges. It would be difficult 
to find a better organization for practical 
Christian work than that offered and exem- 
plified by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

(2) Alliance with the general Association 
work is of advantage to college Christian 
men because of the permanent character of 
the general work and the changing character 
of the constituency of the college religious 
society. The college Association, if unad- 
vised, will be what its members are. Those 
members vary in earnestness, spirituality, 
wisdom and knowledge of work from year 
to year. The Association abides the same 
and can strengthen, enlighten and inspire the 
college work when it lags. 

(3) By such alliance the college man is 
introduced ‘from time to time to a large class 
of men whose acquaintanceship will be of 
great value to him. The men who are behind 
and within the general Association work 
compose a large body, as yet hardly conscious 
of itself, in which lies the brightest hope of 
escape from the difficulties confronting us as 
a people. The college man must know these 
men. He ought to know them as Christians. 

(4) This connection of the college work 
with the outside work places the college 
Association in a position where it can be 
intelligently directed by those who see the 


possibility of the work and the unlimitedness 
of the field. This control will not make the 
college work less individual and self-con- 
tracting. It will make it more practical and 
efficient. Moreover it gives the college 
Christian man who has a part in this great 
alliance a more comprehensive view of the 
converging purposes of God and the work 
He has laid upon man to do in these last days. 

(5) The unswerving evangelical character 
of the Association steadies the religious life 
of the colleges and deepens and broadens the 
religious belief of the student. Unevangeli- 
cal religion is sometimes called liberal, but 
the Association is the most liberal, liberty- 
loving, liberty-possessing brotherhood open 
tothe college man. The fact of its steadfast 
integrity is a blessing impossible to overrate 
in the universities and colleges under state 
patronage and control, from which, therefore, 
any definite religious teaching is excluded 
—Christ denied “for cause.” 

(6) The colleges have been drawn closer 
together since the introduction into them of 
the Associations. And this union will be- 
come every year closer and closer. The 
meetings where college Christian men are 
thrown together, the visits of the college 
secretaries as message-bearers, the conse- 
quent appropriation by each college of the 
best methods of Christian work employed in 
the others—these things have done and are 
doing much more than athletics or any 
other agency to lift up and focalize the line 
of intercollegiate communication. 

(7) Lastly the advantages of such alliance 
are mutual. The Christian student is made 
acquainted with the work of the institution 
most helpful to the young men of our cities 
and towns. He is therefore not only helpful 
in his college religious work, but enabled also 
to enter Association work in some active 
way in whatever sphere he may, after his 
graduation occupy, as an influential man. 

These reasons are deemed sufficient for an 
internal and permanent alliance of college 
Christian work with Association work at 
large. The college man wants the help of 
the general Association work. The general 
Association work wants the help of the col- 
lege man. Ropert E. Speer. 


At the Conn, State Convention the evening session 
of the 18th was given up to a college programme, 
Clarence F. Reid,.Esq., Yale ’72, presided, four college 
men made short speeches, and Pres. Raymond delivered 
an address. A large audience was made very enthusi- 
astic, 
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A System of Committee Reports. an 9 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 


FINANCE, 





(Composed of members of Executive Committee.) 

The genius of the Young Men’s Christian Reports action on following business: 

Association movement is in applying busi- Special committees, with object and work : 

ness-like methods to every day Christianity, Recommendations: 

The question may fairly be raised whether 
the college Associations have not failed to 
grasp as they may this idea, and whether, 
partly because of the transitory character of [Form No. 4] 
both their officers and their membership, and 
partly from other reasons, they have not 
fallen behind their city brethren in the race. 
The objection that thorough methods may 
do for city Associations and for those of the 
larger colleges, but are not needed in smaller 
institutions is quite as reasonable as to say 
that a small business firm does not need to 
be conducted on as strict principles as a 
larger firm. 

One of the greatest difficulties in college 
Associations is to gain definiteness and con- 
tinuity in committee work, while the members 
of the committees are changing. A system Printed 
of monthly reports, printed or type-written en 
for the sake of uniformity, and a set of 
minute-books for committees will be found 
helpful in attaining this end. The following N® “lst rooms 
set of forms, adapted from the system of a Attantanss Gy Cott 
leading city Association in New York, has Av’ attendance 
been given a year’s trial at Cornell Univer- Remarks on methods, ete.: 
sity, and has proved highly satisfactory : Recommendations : 


Ptncubinmens 


Chairman, 


TOSICS AND LBADERS (.......ccccce ). 
No. meetings of Com Av’g Attend. 
Topics and leaders by date 
Apparent results : 
Remarks on methods, etc.: 
Recommendations : 
inten eicemnws 


{Form No. s.] 
INVITATION (....-- 
.onCom,..... No. meetings of Com 


(o. invitations given—Personal--........... 





No. notices posted 


{Form No. 1.]} 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
MUSIC, 
No. on Com No. meetings of Com Av’g Attend P ’ } 3 
. , No. on Com No. meetings 

Reports action on following business ‘ 

Actions taken: 

Special features ; 

Financial statement. 


Recommendations. 


Recommendations ceceeccece ~---2---+---------Chairman 


Signed ....-+-- , tecording Sec’y. [Form No. 7.] 
(F N ’ MEMBERSHIP. 
orm NO. 2.) 


. No. on Com No. meetings Av’g Attend......... 
TREASURER’S REPORT FOR : ; a; 
Applications received: Active..., Assoc...., Sustain’g_.., Hon.-.- 

Receipts Disbursements. 


“ 


. accepted: “ ..., “ ..., “ a “ 
To balance from last report.... For work of Committees . : 
wala ' No. transferred from Assoc. to Active _._. 
Membership dues Salaries 

: Membership to date—Active 
Sustaining Memberships 
Personal Subscriptions -. Sustain’g 
Miscellaneous Sources. ........ Total disbursements Honorary 

Balance on hand 


The members of this Committee has secured personally 


Estimated yearly expenses... applications for membership. 


Am't provided for Remarks on methods, etc.: 


Recommendations 


Treasurer. Chairman. 
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[Form Ng. 8.] 
BIBLE STUDY. 


No. on Com No. meetings of Com 
No. Bible Classes 
No. Members ; 
Work done on following lines: 
Total No. hours spent in study 


Av’ge per member 
Remarks on methods, etc.: 
Recommendations: 


[Form No. 9.] 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORK. 
No.onCom...... No. meetings of Com Av’g Attend 
No. and location of missions, with chairman in charge: 
No. volunteers assisting : 
Av'g attendance (by date): 
Apparent results and outlook 
Expenses, and how met: 


Remarks on methods, etc.: 


, . — Chairman, 


[Form No. 1o.] 
MISSIONARY COMMITTEE, 
No.on Com......... No. meetings........ Av’g Attend 
Reports the following actions taken : 
No. and general character of meetings of Missionary Band: 
Av’g attendance 
Amount of visitation to and from Band. 
No. volunteers to date 
Remarks on methods, etc.: 
Recommendations 
Date 


[Form No. 11.] 

INTERCOLLEGIATE RELATIONS, 
No. on Com......... No. meetings........ Av’g Attend....... , 
Correspondence: 


Visitation (including State and National secretaries): 
Publications : 

Conventions: 

Remarks, 


Chairman. 


[Form No. r2.] 
RECEPTION, 
No. on Com No. meetings........ 
No. on duty at rooms daily 
No. receptions (by date, class, department, etc.). Attendance: 
Financial statement : 
Special features and methods 
Recommendations 
Date.... 


{Form No. 13.] 
ROOM. 


No, on Com.,...--. No. meetings 
Reports as follows: 


Recommendations : 


[Form No. 14.] 


READING ROOM AND LIBRARY. 


No, on Com 


No. meetings 


Reports following actions taken : 


Additions: 


Total expenses 


Reading room. 


Am’t rec’d to date 


Estimated income ................ be 


Needs : 


Recommendations : 


(Form No. 15.] 


No. issues since last report 


No. copies 


Expense per issue 


Rec’d from ads, 


No. exchanges 


Estimated expense for rem. of year 


Remarks: 


PERSONAL PURITY. 


No. meetings 


No. members in movement 


No. inquirers 


Am’t of literature distributed : 


Financial statement : 


Remarks on methods, etc.: 


Recommendations : 


[Form No. 17.] 


No. on Committee 


Reports as follows : 


Recommendations: 


[Form No. 18.] 


No. on Com......... 


LAW SCHOOL. 


No, meetings... ...... 


Religious work (prayer meetings, etc.): 


General work: 
Remarks: 


Topics 


Leaders...... 


Av’g Attend......... 


Av’g Attend 


Attendance 
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(Form No. 19.) 


ROOMS AND BOARD.* 
No. men on duty at rooms: 
No. rooms listed 


Prices, ranging from.... 

Estimated number of persons located : 
Remarks on methods, etc.: 
Recommendations : 


.Chairman. 


It may be necessary to add a few words of 
explanation in regard to some of the forms: 
In charge of each prayer meeting at Cornell 
are two committees, one to see to topics and 
leaders (form No. 4), and the other to work 
up the attendance (form No. 5). In the re- 
ports of these committees a space is left for 
the insertion of the respective class or depart- 
ment. The work for foreign missions (form 
No. 10) is in the hands of a committee of the 
Association, chosen from the members of the 
Missionary Band. The Reading Room and 
Library (form No. 14) has set apart for its 
use a certain proportion of the membership 
dues, and a separate account of its funds is 
kept. The Bulletin, (form No. 15), has been 
made a membership privilege. The Personal 


Purity report, (form 16) is designed for the 
use of a White Cross Army. 

The above reports are properly filled out and 
read at the regular monthly business meeting, 
and are then turned in to the Secretary for 


filing. In connection with this report system 
each committee has its secretary and minute- 
book. Inthe latter are recorded all formal 
actions of the committee in greater detail 
than is possible in the reports, and in addition 
an account is given of the discussions of the 
committee, also of the plans and methods 
used by the committee, with their workings, 
and, lastly, any points that would be of help 
to following committees in taking up and 
carrying out the work. These minute-books 
are given the Secretary for inspection four 
days before the monthly business meeting, 
and from them he makes his report on the 
condition of the Association. And from all 
these sources, the report forms, the minute- 
books and the Secretary's reports, the Presi- 
dent of the Association is able to present in 
his yearly report a concise, comprehensive 
and accurate statement of the development, 
needs and standing of the Association. 
R. S. M. Jr. 


* Temporary Committee at beginning of year. 


[These forms should be printed on an 8x10 sheet and properly 
spaced.] 


Gaku Set No Dat Kwat. 


IV. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 


In attempting the necessarily brief report 
of the Summer School at Kyoto, which my 
limited space in the INTERCOLLEGIAN requires, 
I am aware that I shall utterly fail to give a 
sufficient idea of the real character of the 
first convention of students and young men 
ever held in Japan. 

The actual significance of the gathering 
can better be comprehended by the mission- 
aries and older native Christians whose faith 
and untiring labors have rendered such a 
meeting in this empire possible within thirty- 
six years from the time when Commodore 
Perry compelled this nation to open her 
doors to western commerce, civilization and 
Christianity. 

During our work in Doshisha College in 
February, the faculty and leading students, 
upon hearing of the American Summer 
School, asked Mr. Swift and me to conduct a 
similar meeting for Bible study with their 
theological class and native pastors in the 
neighboring towns, at the close of the summer 
session. It being suggested that instead of 
limiting the meeting to theological students 
and pastors, all students of Doshisha, as well 
as students from all colleges, and young men 
from the principal cities of the Empire be 
invited, they heartily assented and agreed to 
arrange for the entertainment of a National 
Convention. The proposed meeting was 
widely advertised by correspondence and 
was explained during my college tour, and 
was everywhere heartily endorsed. 

The Doshisha is the best place at present 
in Japan for such a meeting. Kyoto is cen- 
trally situated and easy of access by rail. 
The mountain scenery about the city is in- 
spiring. Being the old political and ecclesias- 
tical capital, the city is a favorite resort of 
the sons of Nippon. Its old palaces, includ- 
ing the one where the Mikados lived in 
seclusion a thousand years, its 3,000 temples 
and shrines, including one which is said to 
contain 33,333 gods (there are about 1,000), its 
groves and bridges and famous curio shops 
contribute to make it a veritable Mecca to 
to the Japanese. 

The college buildings amply accommo- 
dated the guests. The commodious chapel 
comfortably seated the audiences of seven or 
eight hundred which daily assembled. The 
culinary department with its full force was 
held over for the occasion. The efficient 
committee on entertainment managed so 
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skillfully that every guest was entertained at 
a cost of thirteen sen, ten cents a day. The 
fact that rice and tea form the staples of food 
and drink for the Japanese students accounts 
for the cheapness. The committee paid all 
boarding expenses and a small balance was 
left in the treasury. 

The attendance was larger than we expected. 
There were present two hundred Doshisha 
students, ninety-one students from ten gov- 
ernment and eleven Christian schools, and 
two hundred young men, many of them 
college graduates, engaged in various depart- 
ments of business and professional life. Al- 
together fully five hundred young men werein 
attendance. Ninety-six students from five 
prominent schools for women formed a deeply 
interested part of the audience. Noone who 
noted the eagerness with which they drank 
in the addresses and suggestions can doubt 
that a Young Women’s Christian Association 
movement is a fact of the near future in 
Japan. 

Tokyo, over 250 miles away, sent forty-two 
students from three Christian and four gov- 
ernment colleges, including the Imperial 
University. The Meiji Gakuin sent sixteen 
delegates, andthe Eiwa Gakko sent fourteen. 
Considering the distance and the poverty of 
the students, thisis a remarkable delegation. 
This was the largest representative gathering 
of Christians ever held in Japan, and the 
largest Christian convention of students ever 
held in any country except the Summer 
School at Northfield. 

It was considered a happy concidence that 
the meeting was held during the session of 
the one in America. It so happened that the 
same dates were most suitable in Japan. 

Two regular daily sessions were held from 
8to10 aA. M. and7togp. M. An afternoon 
meeting was frequently held for special con- 
ference about methods of work in the col- 
leges, and informal gatherings for prayer 
were often held. The addresses and Bible 
readings clustered about four central themes: 
The Bible, its place in Christian work; the 
Holy Spirit, his baptism for service ; prayer 
in its relation to successful work ; methods of 
work especially adapted to students and 
young men. Ten Japanese ministers and 
seven foreigners participated in the addresses. 
Opportunity was given for short talks and 
questions by the audience. It was exceed- 
ingly entertaining to watch the experiment of 
holding them down to two and three minute 
talks. At first they declared that it was im- 
possible for a Japanese to condense a speech 
into three minutes. I told them that I had 


heard seventy men speak in ten minutes in an 
American convention, and that if twenty-one 
American students could speak in three min- 
utes that time was surely sufficient for one 
Japanese. I am inclined to think they 
doubted the mathematical accuracy of my 
statement, but the very novelty of the idea 
struck them forcibly and they agreed to try 
it. I also ventured the suggestion that they 
either omit the customary apology for being 
unprepared, which I am informed is a perfect 
model of eloquence and roundaboutness, or 
else attach it to the close, so that if they hadn’t 
time for both speech and apology they would 
make sure of the former, and the audience 
make sure of missing the latter. They re- 
ceived the suggestion good naturedly and 
found it very serviceable, for the bell always 
rang them down before they reached the 
apology. 

The spiritual power of some of the meet- 
ings was very deep and the attention was 
good throughout. 

The farewell meeting was very similar to 
those at Northfield; short testimonies were 
given by a large number. The prominent 
thought running through many of the testi- 
monies was the determination to study the 
Bible more thoroughly. One of the speakers 
gave vent toa feeling shared by all. “ This 
immense national gathering fills me with 
courage. It shows me that] am not alone. 
Our cause is gaining mighty strength. Vic- 
tory is assured.” 

It had not occurred to me to ascertain 
whether they were familiar with our Associa- 
tion hymn, “Blest be the tie that binds” 
until near the close of the farewell meeting ; 
but I had it announced at a venture and the 
large audience sang it with deep fervor to 
the inseparable tune Dennis: and, with 
their hearts united as never before inthe one 
great purpose to “ Make Jesus KING,” as 
they expressed it in their cable form of greet- 
ing to the American Summer School, they 
went out to the work of establishing His 
royal reign in the hearts of their countrymen. 

A book is now in press entitled Gaku Set 
No Dai Kwai—Students’ Great Meeting—con- 
taining a sketch of the gathering, an account 
of the work in America, and a number of ad- 
dresses and Bible readings. Its name will 
ensure a wide circulation among students. 
If any student in America wishes to secure a 
copy as a memento of the first Young Men’s 
Summer School for Bible Study in Japan, 
he can obtain it by applying to W. W. Van- 
arsdale, publisher of the Watchman, 6 Arcade 
Court, Chicago, for one dollar. A profit will 
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be made upon the book, which will be de- 
voted to its circulation among government 
students in Japan. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for 
a similar gathering next year, which we hope 
can be held in the new college Association 
building in Tokyo. The students also ap- 
pointed a committee to invite a gentleman of 
high scientific attainments and strong Chris- 
tian character to make an early tour of the 
colleges and discuss the relations of science 
and Christianity. 

I have attended many conventions in 
Europe and America, but never one before 
which promises to exert so speedy and power- 
ful an influence upon a nation. Nearly one 
hundred students went directly from Kyoto 
to engage in evangelistic work throughout 
the empire, and we are awaiting the results 
with the greatest hope. This summer work 
of this band of men is but the beginning of 
the influence of the great gathering. It is 
destined to aid mightily inthe evangelization 
of the students and, through them, of the 
nation. 


L. D. WisHarD. 
Arima, Japan, Sept. 6th, 1889. 


The Corresponding Secretary. 


1. Hisduties. Asa member of the Execu- 
tive Committee he bears a large share of its 
responsibility. He must therefore keep 
thoroughly posted on the work of the whole 
Association, and be prepared to act under- 
standingly on all matters which come up. 

His second relation, that of ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees, enables him to be thus 
well informed. Let him assist the commit- 
tees through this relation as much as possible, 
and to do this properly let him by study, ob- 
servation and experience become an author- 
ity on Association methods and principles. 

But his peculiar duty is that of medium 
between the International and State Com- 
mittees and other colleges, on the one hand, 
and his own Association on the other. The 
two committees, as we know, represent the 
International and State work. The relation 
of the Corresponding Secretary to those bodies 
and thus to the work as a whole is two-fold, 
t. e. he isthe one from whom they seek infor- 
mation through blanks to be filled out or 
questions to be answered, and they send to 
him information for the Association. The 
blanks furnished for him to fill out and the 
questions asked should be attended to 
promptly and accurately. Otherwise he does 
himself, the Association, and the work at 
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large an injustice. The questions in the 
annual report, for example, are important, 
and their incompleteness or inaccuracy les- 
sens the value of reports compiled therefrom. 
Some Associations are made to appear in- 
active merely from the negligence of the 
Corresponding Secretary. The work of this 
officer should extend yet farther. If a note- 
worthy event occurs in the Association, if 
some new plan is tried, some success achieved 
or failure encountered, he should write to his 
State Secretary and to the College Secretary 
of the International Committee at No. 40 
East Twenty-third street, New York, con- 
cerning it. 

Information furnished to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary will be of two kinds, calls for 
conventions or notices of special meetings, 
etc., and printed matter of permanent value 
issued by the Committees, International and 
State.* Of whichever kind it may be, it 
should be conveyed to the proper committee 
and attended to. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary can easily see that this is done because 
of his intimate connection with all commit- 
tees. 

In the correspondence with other colleges 
he should work through a committee of which 
he may be chairman if thought best. Inti- 
mate fraternal relations may be by this cor- 
respondence established with many colleges, 
and much help both given and received. The 
world-wide representation at Northfield, how- 
ever, has made the interest of colleges in each 
other more general, and a medium of less 
limited scope is demanded. The INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN is the result of this requirement, and 
the Corresponding Secretaries have now op- 
portunity to touch through it the whole col- 
lege Association movement. 

2. His opportunities. These follow very 
naturally from his duties. His active influ- 
ence in the Executive Committee and in the 
other committees should be strongly felt be- 
cause of his broad, intelligent interest in 
Association matters. As a correspondent he 
can be true or false in representing his Asso- 
ciation, powerful or weak in the interest 
which he establishes in the field beyond his 
own college horizon. 

3. His qualifications. He should above 
all things be prompt. . Otherwise he ap- 
proaches more or less closely the Secretary 

* College men should have especially the two pamph- 
lets entitled, “ An Outline of the Work of the College 
Associations,” and “The College Association Move- 
ment,” price five cents each. These pamphlets are 
Nos.6and 26 respectively of the publications of the 


International Committee, 40 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, 
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who sent in his annual report ten months 
after it was due. He should be accurate and 
not be satisfied to guess at things, not be will. 
ing to use the “about” before figures. He 
will rather arrange with the Recording Sec- 
retary to have a complete set of records and 
statistics of each department of the local 
work. No Association should neglect this; 
for by a systematic record each year a mark 
is made below which no succeeding year’s 
work should go. Asthe Secretary is prompt 
dnd accurate, so he will be systematic, and 
correspondence will be conducted regularly. 
He will be watchful for new ideas, and will 
endeavor to bring his Association up to the 
best in everything. 

It will be realized that this office is second 
in importance to that of President only. Let 
this be proven by the work done and the 
close relation maintained between the indi- 
vidual Association and the grand brother- 
hood of College Associations. 

C. H. Ler. 


Workers Bible Training Class Studies. 

OUTLINES FOR MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. 

THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 
Lesson V.* 
Part I. What is true concerning the past sins of the 
man who is a Christian? 
1. As to his guilt. 
2. As to their momentum. 


3. As to their consequences.+ 


Lesson VI.* 


What is the present condition of the man who 
is a Christian ? 


Part I. 


1. His nature. 

2. Christ’s present relation to him. 

3. The Holy Spirit’s relation to him. 

4. Contrast him and the man who is not a Chris- 


tian in their relation to the Scriptures.+ 


Lesson VII.* 


PartI. The future of the man who is a Christian 
as testified to 


1. By giving of God’s Son—Rom. 8 : 32. 

2. By the significance of the Holy Spirit— Rom. 
8:11. 

3. By the resurrection of Christ—1 Peter 1 : 3-5. 

4. By the promises of Christ himself.+ 


* Review. +.Parts II and III, 
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Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the Inrerco._LeGian by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1889.] 


Srupy IV. 


Topics CONNECTED WITH FIRST 
SAMUEL 7: I-7:17. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. With the general view of I Samuel gained from the 
first three “ studies,” let us now take up the more im- 
portant special topics connected with this material. 

2. This will be found all the more interesting to col- 
lege men, because the study of a subject by “ topics,” 
furnishes an opportunity for systematic, and, to some 
extent, exhaustive work. 


2. Directions for individual work. 


[Take up as thoroughly as possible each of the follow- 
ing “topics.” If your time will not allow you to study 
all of them select those which seem to you most impor- 
tant. Remember that by the use of Kirkpatrick’s Com- 


mentary, the material may be gathered with very little 
difficulty. ] 


1. The Nazarite Vow (1:11): (1) Read Num.6: 1-7and 
learn the three characteristics of this vow. (2) Re- 
call others dedicated thus, like Samuel, from birth, 
e. g. Samson, John the Baptist. (3) Consider the 
meaning of this vow (Num. 6: 8.) 

Hannah's Hymn (2: 1-10): (1) Divide the hymn into 
five sections, viz: v. I, vs. 2, 3, vs. 4-8, v. 9, v. I0, 
and decide what is the particular thought of each. 
(2) Study the relations of these sections to each 

, other. (3) Decide what in a word is the theme of 
the hymn. (4) Explain why there is no direct refer- 
ence to Samuel’s birth. (5) Explain the reference 
in v. 10 to a king, fifty years before Israel had a 
king. (6) Discover the prophetic element in the 
hymn. 

The Prophet’s Message (2 : 27-36) : Consider (1) the 
conditions of things (see vs. 12-26), (2) the special 
privileges God had granted Eli’s house, (3) the re- 
voking by God of the promise He had made, (4) the 
punishment Eli’s house was to suffer, (5) the prom- 
ise of a faithful priest,—was this Zadok with his de- 
scendants (1 Chr. 6: 8-15), or Samuel ? 

Samuel’s Vision and Message (3: 1-18): (1) Con- 
sider the circumstances: (1) The boy, twelve years 
old ; just before day-break ; his bed in one of the 
chambers of the Tabernacle; Eli, very old. (2) 
The repeated call, what did this signify? (3) The 
message received for Eli. (4) The weakness of Eli’s 
character as seen in the whole transaction. 

Loss of the Ark (4: 1-11.) (1) Read Amos 9:7; 
Deut. 2: 23; Josh. 13: 2,3; and consider the origin, 
country and government of the Philistines. (2) 
Read Gen. 21: 32; 26:1; 14:18; Ex. 13:17; Josh. 
13: 2,3; Judges 3:3; 1 Sam. 4:9; 1 Chron. 18:1; 1 
Kings 4: 21,24; and gather some of the details of 
their history. (3) Compare Josh. 6: 6,7, 2 Sam. 5: 21, 
and inquire into the reason for bringing the ark 
into the camp. 

Return of the Ark (6: 1-21.) Consider(1) the nature 
of the judgments sent upon the Philistines (§ : 1-12); 
(2) the trespass offering which was to accompany 
the ark ; (3) the test to be applied, 6:9; (4) the strik- 
ing variation shown in the margin of the Revised 
Version, 6:19; (5) the difficulties (see any commen- 
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tary) connected with the number of the slain; (6) 
the meaning of the whole transaction. 
Remark,—It will be impossible, in the case of many, to 
reach conclusions on all the points suggested within the time specie 
fied, and this is not be expected. 

7. Chronology of this Period.—(1) Note the forty 
years’ oppression by Philistines (Judg. 13-16), and 
regard it as probable that (2) the first twenty years 
of this included Samson’s judgeship (Judg. 15:20) 
and the latter half of Eli’s judgeship; while (3) the 
second twenty years include the oppression re- 
ferred to in 1 Sam. §:1, following Eli's death ; (4) 
the whole period, then, from beginning of Eli's 
judgeship to beginning of Samuel’s would be sixty 
years (1167 (?)—1107 (?).) 

8. Character of our Material.—Consider (1) the very 
meagre amount of material for so long a period ; 
(2) the absence of clear chronological indications ; 

* (3) the lack of chronological order, e. g., Judg. 13-16, 
reaching clear down to 1 Sam. 8:1; (4) the very 
abrupt transition between the first and second 
half of 4:1; (5) the evident religious element which 
every part of the narrative breathes forth; and, in 
view of all this, (6) determine whether the chief pur- 
pose of the writer or compiler was (a) to present a 
complete and satisfactory historical account, or (4) 
to select a few important events by means of which 
to teach practical religious truths, 


3. Directions for class-work. 

1. Let each topic be assigned as the special work of 
two men (if the class is composed of sixteen or more 
men), and let these men give to this topic their best 
work. 

2. Let each member of the class, however, study more 
or less thoroughly all or the greater number of the 
topics; for unless he do this, his interest in what the 
others present will be greatly diminished. 

3. Supposing, now, the preliminary work to have been 
accomplished, the following suggestions as to the kind 
and order of work to be done during the hour of class- 
study : 

1) The leader will see to it that the list of topics 
with some of the principal headings under each is placed 
upon the blackboard : 

(1) The report of the men who were assigned special 
topics will now be presented. Let one of the two men 
read his treatment of the subject, and let it be under- 
stood that his paper must not exceed three hundred 
words. 

(2) The other man to whom the topic, just discussed, 
was assigned may then be allowed two minutes to add 
to what has been said upon the same subject. 

(3) Take up, in this way, the eight topics, giving to 
each not more than five minutes. Should it be found 
impracticable to cover the ground in forty minutes, 
select six topics to be treated thus instead of eight. 

2) After this discussion of the topics, by specially 
appointed men, select that topic of the eight which 
seems most interesting, e. g., Hannah's Hymn or Sam- 
uel’s Vision and Message, and \et the leader conduct a 
general class discussion on the same for fifteen minutes. 
It might add freshness to this work, if the topic thus to 
be discussed were reserved for the purpose and not 
assigned beforehand to any particular person. 

3) Let the remaining five minutes of the hour be de- 
voted to a consideration of the practical points sug- 
gested by the material. This may be done (1) by the 
leader, or (2) by some one especially appointed for the 
purpose, In this work let great care be exercised, for it 
is the crowning part, as well as the most difficult part, 
of the work. 


Stupy V. Topics CONNECTED WITH FIRsT 
SAMUEL 8-15. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. College men should not lose sight of the fact that 
they, of all men, are under obligation to study the Bible. 
It is to them that men must look for guidance. Their 
responsibility in the matter is very great. 

2. The study of the Bible during college life is a mat- 
ter of more importance for men who do not look forward 
to the ministry than for those who have this in view. 
The college man who enters business upon graduation 
will soon find that unless the habit of Bible study has 
been formed before leaving college, it will in all proba- 
bility not be formed at all. 

3. Remember that the maveria/ for these topics is 
found in the most convenient form in Kirkpatrick’s 
Samuel. 


2. Directions for individual work. 


{Let each topic be studied as thoroughly as the time 
and circumstances will permit.] 


1. Anointing (10:7): (1) Learn the meaning of this rite ; 
viz: (a) consecration, (4) gift of the spirit (10:9; 16:3, 
(c) inviolability of the person anointed (26:9; 2 Sam. 
1:14). (2) The persons anointed were (a) priests 
(Ex. 40:15), (4) kings (16:3; 2 Sam. 2:4; 5:3), (0) 
prophets (1 Kings, 19:16). (3) The word meaning 
anoint and the rite itself have direct or indirect 
reference to the Christ. 

2. The Lot; Urimand Thummim (10:17); Consider 
(1) the following texts which refer to the use of the 
lot: Judges 20:9, 10; Josh. 18:10; Josh. 7:14; 
1 Chron. 24:5; Lev. 16:8; Prov. 18:18. (2) The 
question of the use of the lot for similar purposes 
in modern times. (3) The Urim and Thummim (a) 
22:10; 23:9; 28:6; Ex. 28:30; 1 Sam. 28:6; Ezra 
2:63; Neh. 7:65, (4) probably stones which were 
used in casting lot, or which were gazed upon by 
the priest until he fell into a trance, or which served 
by their presence as a means of assurance that the 
priest should have divine guidance. 

Remark: If you have access to a copy of Smith’s “ Bible 


Dictionary” you will find interesting articles on both of these 
subjects. 


3. The Significance of the Change of Government. 
—Ask yourself, and, so far as possible, answer the 
following questions: (1) What had been the form 
of government up to the time of the establishment 
of the monarchy? (2) Was there another change in 
the form of government before Israel ceased to ex- 
ist as a separate nation? (3) What is the differ- 
euce between a theocracy and a monarchy? (4) If 
it was a part of God's plan from the beginning that 
the people should have a monarchy, why is he an- 
aty when they request it? (5) What important con- 
ception of the Christ, preparation for which could 
only be made by the establishment of the mon- 
archy ? 

4. Saul’s Election (chs. 9-11): Try to get a clear and 
vivid conception of (1) Israel's political and relig- 
ious condition at this time. (2) The important cir- 
cumstances leading to the request fora king. (3) 
The reasons for the three-fold appointment of Saul, 
viz: (a) his choice by God, (4) his selection by the 
people, and (c) his confirmation when once he has 
shown himself worthy of the position. 

5. Samuel’s Farewell Address (Ch. 12): Recall, now, 
all that Samuel had done for Israel, and how un- 
gratefu) they had been toward him, and, (1) divide 
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the address as follows: vs. 1-3; 4, 5; 6-12; 13-18; 
19-23 ; 24, 25; (2) write out in your note-book the 
essential thought of each division; (3) make a note 
on the two-fold trial which is conducted, cf. vs. 3 and 
7; (4) read in connection with v. 22, Deut. 7 : 6-11; 
Ex. 32:12; Num. 14: 13; (5) find a suitable theme 
for the chapter. 

6. Saul’s Sins (13:8-14; 14): (1) Read ch. 13: 8-14 
and note down what seems to you to be the real 
sin ; (2) was Saul or Samuel superior in authority ? 
(3) Read ch. 14, and note (a) Saul’s direct disobe- 
dience, (4) his double excuse, (c) his persistence in 
his innocence, (¢) his formal confession, (¢) the real 
ground of the confession. (4) Does there seem to 
have been a change for the worse in Saul’s charac- 
ter between these two events? 

7. Samuel’s Conception of Religion (14 : 22, 23): (1) 
Note that the passage is poetical, and discover the 
character of the parallelism ; (2) give in a brief 
statement its meaning; (3) read Hos. 6:6; Isa. 
1: 11-16, and look for the same thought; (4) con- 
trast this conception of religion with that of Saul. 

8. Different Readings: (1) Examine, in the Revised 
Version, the marginal readings on 13:1; 14:18; 
(2) examine the other readings referred to in Kirk- 
patrick’s 1 Samuel, on 13:15; 14:7, 14, 16, 24, 41, 
etc.; (3) consider what is involved in the fact that 
we have two texts, the Hebrew and the Greek 
(Septuagint), which in many minor points show 
different readings. 


3. Directions for class-work. 

1. Let the directions given with Study IV. be followed. 

2. It is suggested that Topic 3, Zhe Significance of the 
change of Government or Topic 7, Samuel's Conception of 
Religion be reserved for the ciass-discussion during the 
last twenty minutes. 

3. Let the work in the class-room be carried on in a 
sprightly and lively manner. Try to do two hours’ 
work in one. 

4. If your leader is showing that he has the capacity 
for leadership, if he is growing, encourage him. If he 
seems clearly to have no ability for this kind of work, 
dismiss him and select another leader. There should 
be no hesitation in this matter. Vital interests are at 
stake, 
Stupy VI. 


Topics CONNECTED WITH FIRST 


SAMUEL 16: 1-23: 28. 
1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. You need not concern yourself in reference to the 
question of Review. Review-work, the most important 
of all work, will be provided for in the course of 
the “ studies.” 

2. Make an effort to do ¢Ais work as you would do 
colleseework. Did it ever occur to you that you, or most 
of you, have been accustomed to treat the Bible in a way 
that you would be ashamed treat any other book ? 

3. The best evidence, perhaps, that the Bible is a 
divine book, is to be found in the fact that it has been 
able to stand so much aéuse without receiving any 
serious injury. More Christian people aéwse it than use 
it. Think of this. 

2. Directions for individual work. 

1. The Appointment of David: Consider (1) the cir- 
cumstances of the appointment (16: I-13); (2) the 
legitimacy of Samuel’s conduct in the matter; (3) 
whether David was himself conscious of the signifi- 
cance of the appointment ; (4) whether this appoint- 
ment was known to the people in general; (5) the 


- 


real attitude sustained by David toward Saul in the 
whole transaction, whether that of a loyal supporter, 
or that of a conspirator. 

2. David's Introduction to the Court :* Consider (1) 
the inconsistency which seems to be found in the 
comparison of 16 ; 19-21, in which David is brought 
to court to soothe Saul and becomes his armor- 
bearer, and chap. 17, in which he is represented as 
at home in time of war, unaccustomed to the use of 
weapons, and unknown to the king and to Abner; (2) 
the improbability of Saul’s attempt to murder David 
on the day after battle (18: 10, 11), and the incon- 
sistency of this with his later promotion; (3) the 
apparent inconsistency between 18:19 and 2 Sam. 
21:8 as to the name of the wife of Adriel ; (4) the 
fact that the following passages are omitted from 
the Vatican Septuagint, viz: 17: 12-31; 41:48 (in 
part); 50: 55-58; 18:1-5; and portions of 6: 9-11, 
17-19, 29 b, 30; cf. the margin of the R. V.; (5) the 
advisability, in view of all this, of omitting from the 
text these passages, and what is involved in making 
such changes: (6) the gradual development of 
Saul’s enmity according to the text as thus recon- 
structed, seen in a comparison of the texts 18:12; 
18:15; 18:29 and 19:1; (7) on the other hand the 
various explanations of these difficulties,+ (8) the 
bearing of all this on the comparative value of the 
Hebrew and Septuagint texts. 

3. David’s Outlaw-life : Gather material and consider 
(1) the occasion of this outlaw-life ; (2) the character 
of his companions ; (3) the various places of abode; 
(4) the occupation of this band of men; (s) their 
means of subsistence ; (6) David’s conduct from the 
point of view of a patriot. 


4. David and Jonathan: Consider (1) the facts of this 
friendship ; (2) the character of Jonathan as gath- 
ered from 14:6; 14:28-30; 14:43; (3) the relig- 


ious views of Jonathan as seen in 20:8; 20: 1-16; 
20: 22, 23; (4) the explanation of this wonderful 
friendship ; (5) other remarkable friendships of sim- 
ilar character, disclosed in classical or later litera- 
ture and history. 

5. David and Saul: (1) From 17:26, 36, 45-47; 
19 : 18-24 ; 19: 9-15, formulate a statement concern- 
ing David and his religious views ; (2) from 18 : 17; 
19: 18-24; 19: 4-7; 24: 16-22, formulate a state- 
ment concerning Saul and his religious views ; (3) 
consider the following list of adjectives, and strike 
out those which you think are not applicable to 
Saul: fickle, narrow, unsympathetic, ungrateful, 
dishonest, cowardly, treacherous, passionate, venge- 
ful, murderous, superstitious. 

6. Religious Condition of the Times: Endeavor to 
gain some conception of the religious condition of 
the times (1) from the details of the topics just dis- 
cussed and (2) from 16:1-6; 19: 18-24; 19:13; 
20:18, 24-29; 21:1-9; 22:6-19; 23:6 (cf. also 
25 : 26-31; 30:26; 2 Sam. 1: 12, 14). 


3. Directions for class-work. 

1. In general follow the direction already given. 

2. Let Topic 2, David's Introduction to Court, be as- 
signed to the most careful and scholarly men in the 
class. It raises questions of a serious character ; and 
stil] these are questions which must come up. 

3. Reserve Topic 5, David and Saui, for class-discus- 
sion, It might be well to appoint two men, one to speak 
in behalf of Saul, that is, to present the bright side: the 
other, to present the dark side. 


* See especially Kirkpatrick's 1 Samuel, p. 241. 


+ The best brief statement will be found in Kirkpatrick’s note 
just referred to. 
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Volunteer Notes. 


NEWS FROM MR. SPEER. 


During September Mr. Speer’s work has 
been confined to Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
He visited in the former, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, and several colleges and schools. Out 
of 9 colleges and schools visited, 5 keep up 
their monthly missionary meeting. In 6 he 
found the movement controlled by the Asso- 
ciation, in one it was independent, and in two 
there was no Association. Thirty-four meet- 
ings were held between September rst and 
25th, in which 62 volunteered for the foreign 
field. He found 6 who had renounced their 
decision. God grant that there may not be 
many such! The red letter day was at St. 
Paul, where so many volunteered, 26 in all, 
that they propose to found a colony of mis- 
sionaries to Africa. One gentleman wrote 
out and signed the following pledge: “I am 
willing and desirous, God permitting, to 
support a missionary from St. Paul.” One 
of St. Paul’s volunteers is the State Secretary. 
Four meetings were held in Minneapolis, 
and a sum of money raised for Mr. Swift's 
Tokyo building. A novel way of making the 
meeting known to the students of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was the playing of a foot 
ball game with the University by Mr. Speer 
and several other Princeton men. They all 
came out, of course. At Carleton College, a 
Japanese lady volunteered. $410.60 was 
raised to support an alumnus as a mission- 
ary, pledged for four years. He found much 
missionary interest. At Wayland Univer- 
sity the prospect was discouraging. This 
institution had not been visited by the field 
Secretary fortwo yearsandahalf. No band; 
nearly all had withdrawn their pledge, but 
when Mr. Speer left, the prospect seemed 
much brighter. 


THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN, 


We cannot give any detailed account of the 
work of the student volunteers among the 
churches and Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations. A mere summary must suffice this 
time. Mr. A. N. O'Brien, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y., from May 23 to 
September 22, delivered 65 addresses; 19 
volunteered, and 4 churches will support 
missionaries. He ulso raised $693.80 for the 
work. His route was through Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. 

Mr. W. W. Smith, of Princeton College, 
during his Senior year, spoke in neighboring 
cities and towns, and during the summer in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and 


New Hampshire. During the college year 
he addressed 45 churches and Associations. 
During the summer he delivered 34 addresses 
in 26 days; 33 volunteered; 7 churches will 
have missionaries, and $693.64 was raised for 
the Executive Committee. 

Messrs. McCall and Rand confined their 
work exclusively to New York, visiting only 
the large cities and towns; 13 volunteered; 
3 young men will have their representatives 
in the foreign field, one of whom is State 
Secretary of the Y. P. S. C. E. of New York. 
About $6,000 was raised for missionary pur- 
poses, if churches carry out their plans. A 
fuller account of the ’89 summer campaign 
will be given at the close of the year. 


““aT THE FRONT.” 

F. W. Brown, a volunteer from Hillsdale 
College, Michigan, writes on his voyage to 
his station, Orissa, India, like a soldier, “How 
goesthe work? Here I am in this hot-bed of 
idolatry and at work. Iam driving away at 
this ‘Gat’” (the language) “and hope to 
conquer it before long. We feel that we are 
on the eve of a big break here, and are look- 
ing for it soon. The Lord hasten it on.” 

S. L. Gulick, writing from Japan, calls for 
34 new volunteers to go out under the Ameri- 
can Board. Who will go? R. 


“Christian Thought” is the organ of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Christian Philosophy. A 
gentleman has placed $500 at the command 
of Rev. Dr. Deems, the President of the Insti- 
tute, to furnish sets of the six bound volumes 
to the library of any college applying for 
them and willing to pay expressage. He 
feels that such valuable books should not be 
sent where they are not sufficiently desired 
to lead to a compliance with these terms. 
They have already been sent to several lead- 
ing colleges. Application should be made to 
Rev. Dr. Deems, 4 Winthrop Place, New 
York. 


The Corneil University Association continues a 
vigorous life. Barnes Hall is already a centre of much 
activity. Over 500 people attend the afternoon meetings 
on Sunday. A course of lectures on municipal gov- 
ernment is being given by Dr. Shaw especially for 
students of political science. On September 27th a 
large and successful opening reception was given for 
new students at which President Adams made a strong 
address. Five Bible classes have been organized and 
are at work, 
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About Books. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D. Thos. Whittaker, New York. 75c. 


We are prejudiced in favor of anything which comes 
from the pen of Dr. Dods, and our feeling increases 
with each new book he writes. This volume is a 
second edition of a standard work. It is condensed 
but very readable. It states in the case of each book of 
the New Testament those particulars in regard to its 
date, author, circumstances of writing, object and course 
of thought which are essential to its proper understand- 
ing and interpretation. It is thorough enough to be 
valuable to a minister and yet not so technical and pro- 
fessional as to be unattractive to the average student. 
It is probably the best book on the market at its price. 


Jonathan Edwards. By A. V.G. Allen, D.D. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

It was certainly a fortunate selection which chose 
Jonathan Edwards as the initial subject of a series of 
volumes on American Religious Leaders and Dr. Allen 
as his biographer. The author has been able to give a 
vivid picture of the man and a faithful exposition of 
his thought without becoming tiresome or involved. 
The volume is one in which the average thoughtful stu- 
dent will take great delight. 

To many college men Jonathan Edwards stands as 
the almost unconsidered representative of an antiquated 
cast of religious thought, quite unrelated to the Chris- 
tianity of to-day. Dr. Allen’s study is of value in that 
it not only depicts the precocious boy, the conscientious 
young man, the bold divine, but brings out in detail 
both those principles of his philosophy which are as 
significant to-day as they ever were, and those defects 
in it which subsequent thinkers have corrected. 

The perusal of this book puts us back into a period 
whose type of thought differs broadly from our own. 
We delegate out fundamental religious thinking to our 
theologians and are content with a simple setting forth 
of the facts of religion as they come to us. We need to 
read more literature of just this kind which will open to 
us a stronger and broader basis of religious experience, 
and remove us even farther from a superficial Chris- 
tianity. 

Every thoughtful student, especially the one who in- 
clines to history or theology, should read this book ; it 
will lead him on to the wider study of a fascinating 
theme, or at least will make it impossible for him to 
undervalue a rational basis of faith. 


By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
By G. A. Smith, M.A. 


Il. Corinthians. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
itor’s Bible Series. 
$1.50, post-paid. 
The Expositor’s Bible is a series, issued at the rate of 

six volumes a year (the price for the whole series in 

advance being only six dollars), adapted for general 
readers as well as to ministers. The whole series is 
valuable ; every volume would be of service to the large 
number of our readers who do occasional preaching. 

The greatest lack of student ministrations is the lack of 

that rounded thought which can only come from experi- 

ence and reflection. Expository preaching is a feasible 
and helpful method for college men. 

We have selected these three volumes for emphasis 
because of their especial value. They are not only 
rich in suggestion — a characteristic of the whole 
series — but are simple in style, thoroughly up to 
the times and full of practical points. They do not 


Genesis. 
Isa iah, 


In the Expos- 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Each 
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treat the books as a regular commentary does, but 
topically, or rather by sections of thought. To work 
through Isaiah with the help of the above volume would 
be an invaluable introduction to the study of any Major 
Prophet, as well as a revelation of Isaiah’s own thoughts. 
To follow Dr. Dods through Corinthians will make it 
seem like a new book. The danger is that its wealth 
of sensible exposition will take away from a student 
the need of increasing the store by private meditation. 
We can commend this series very highly. 


Bibliography. 


[This column will be devoted to a list of the books which are 
worth purchasing for the private use of Christian students or for 
Association libraries. Notices will be inserted also of valuable 
review articles on topics of especial interest to college men.] 


The O. 7. Histories. By Prof. W. R. Harper, Ph.D. 
S. S. Times, July 20, 1889. 5c. Address Box, 1550, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A valuable article for the scrap book. Contains the 
gist of a vast amount of material. Brings out the strik- 
ing characteristics of the O. T. histories in a way 
valuable for private students. 


The Minister's Study of the O.T. By Prof. G. F. Moore, 
Andover Review, October, 1889. 35c. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 

An article worth the careful attention of college men 
who are studying Hebrew as well as of theological 
students and ministers. Its suggestions for the profit- 
able study of any portion of the Bible are admirable. 


The Beginnings of New England. By John Fiske. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

An interesting and important book, aiming to dis- 
tinguish and define the elements of wholesome strength 
in the Puritan theocracy. We shall give it more ex- 
tended notice in a later issue. 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. By Edmund Stapfer, 
D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. $2.50. 
So far as we know the best book published on this 

subject. It should be in every Association library. 


The Training of the Twelve. By Rev. Dr. A. B. Bruce. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.50. 


Dr. Bruce is one of the soundest and most sensible 
scholars of the present day. This book is full of 
wholesome but profound thoughts on one of the most 
suggestive of themes. It is invaluable for a student's 
private library. 

The Missionary Review of the World. Funk & Wagnalls, 
18 Astor Place, New York. $2.50 per year; 25c. per 
single number. 

This admirable publication has a strong number for 
November. We cannot take space to mention the titles 
of its articles. It has eighty pages packed with all that 
is freshest and best in relation to missions. There is 
no one publication which can compare with this 
Review. Volunteers should consider it indispensable. 


Looking Backward. By Edward Bellamy. 
Mifflin & Co. Paper soc. 


A really remarkable story, well worth reading because 
of the thoughts which it will arouse. Asa contribution 
to social science Prof. Harris in the Forum for October 
doubts its value. Every thinking student ought to 
read carefully both of these contributions to one of the 
most vital questions of our civilization. 


Houghton, 
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News from the Field. 
Canada. 


The outlook for the Mt. Allison Association for the 
year is very encouraging. “A large number of the 
Freshmen class are earnest Christians and they have 
indentified themselves with our work very heartily. We 
held a reception for the new students at the opening of 
the term. The meeting was addressed by Dr. Burwash, 
professor of science and by the Methodist minister from 
the village. Both addresses were full of practical piety 
and good common sense, and as the importance of the 
great work we have in hand was pointed out many of 
us consecrated ourselves afresh for service. In one of 
our meetings a short time ago two backsliders came 
back to Christ and among some who never were Chris- 
tians are interested in our meetings is being awakened. 
We have an evangelistic service every Sunday afternoon 
in a neglected village some distance from the college. 
On last Sunday, in the service, three persons stood up 
for prayer. We are looking for a harvest there.” 

The Queen’s College Association sets aside a special 
evening for the prayer meetings of each class. The 
Freshmen are responsible for their night—for everything 
about the meeting—the Sophomores for their's. This 
greatly increases the interest taken in these meetings. 

At Dalhousie the prospects are very encouraging. 
The Association has procured a piano, and strives to 
make the meetings interesting and profitable. Presi- 
dent Forrest and Prof. Seth are warm friends and hearty 
supporters of the work. 


Che Sonth. 

The University of Virginia Association is looking 
for a successful year of Christian work among the 450 
students gathered there. The interest in home and 
foreign mission work continues. Rev. Collins Denny, 
the well-known and successful preacher and friend of 
college men will be the Univ. chaplain this coming year. 

At Hampden Sidney also the students are enthusi- 
astic in regard to the coming year. A large proportion 
of the college men are indentified with the Association. 
It has purchased a privilege in the commodious gymna- 
sium belonging to the adjacent Union Theological 
Seminary, and has made its reading room one of the 
most attractive places within the college grounds. 

The Association at the Va. Military Institute opened 
this year with a membership of 170, of which 100 were 
active. During the past college year there were 50 con- 
versions, but the Association purposes to have more yet 
during the year to come. 

Randolph Macon College, Va. “One of she features 
of our work is the ‘Cottage Prayer Meeting’ held for 
one hour every other Saturday night in students’ rooms 
with an average attendance of a dozen in each room, 
Here young men may unburden themselves without 
embarrassment to one another and gain strength and 
courage. From seven to a dozen of these meetings are 
held at the same hour and are led by young men espe- 
cially appointed. We have yet to hear of or witness 
one of these meetings that was cold and lifeless. The 
Holy Spirit seems to be in them in a special way.” 

At Cumberland University, Tenn., there are about 
50 active inembers, very many being new. ‘Theological 
students are not allowed to become active members of 
the Association for fear that the responsibility which 
ought to rest on the shoulders of the college men may 
be assumed by them. They cordially codperate how- 
ever. The Association expects to hold a “ protracted 
meeting” during the Week of Prayer. The Faculty 
will be asked to shorten lessons. 


The Association of the Normal College has 40 mem- 
bers and sends 10 delegates to the State Convention at 
Chattanooga. It is in fine working order. 

The Johns Hopkins University. The initial steps 
of the work for the new year were taken by the Associa- 
tion in issuing a hand-book of information for the new 
students. The opening lecture in a course to be deliv- 
ered on alternate Sunday afternoons was given by Dr. 
H. B. Adams on the Life of St. Paul. The subject of 
the course for the first half year is The Leaders of the 
Early Christian Church, and forthe second, The Leaders 
of Christian Thought in the XVII. and XVIII. Cen- 
turies. These lectures are open to the members of the 
University and their friends. The new building for the 
Y. M. C. A. which was made possible through the 
donation of $20,000 by Mr. Eugene Levering is being 
erected. The building will contain a reading room 
which will be open to the students seven days in the 
week, so that those who have no large circle of friends 
in the city may find a place on the Sabbath where they 
can have good books and good company. There will 
also be a small hall for devotional meetings, and a large 
one for lectures before the Association and the Univer- 
sity. The Dean will also have his study and office in 
this building. The force of the Association is well 
divided through committees, and its aim is through the 
committee on aggressive work to be in touch with the 
efforts in the city that are making for every work. 
While doing all possible for the demands of work in 
the University, yet it is fully alive to the need and help 
of alliance with the bodies of Christian workers outside. 


Che West. 


The Association at Upper Iowa University is taking 
a special interest in missions, being much stimulated to 
that and other activity by the example and encourage- 
ment of its representative at Northfield. 

Iowa College at Grinnell thinks that the most profit- 
able hour of the Northfield conference was at eight 
o’clock A. M. President Gates spoke impressively to 
new students on the first Sunday of the term. The 
Association is feeling the need of a suitable room for its 
work, 

The lowa Wesleyan University Association is 
flourishing. Its active members number about fifty. 
In connection with the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation it meets every Wednesday evening and also 
holds daily noon prayer meetings. The religious spirit 
is so strong that some of the students declare the 
I, W. U. is becoming a theological seminary. Interest- 
ing meetings and personal work among the students 
are the only means of securing new comers. A dele- 
gation of twenty-two went up to the State Convention 
at Ottumwa, and came back enthusiastic. 

At Drake University, Des Moines, the students 
pledged $25 for state work this year. The Association 
has a growing foreign missionary fund which is in- 
tended for the support of a graduate in the foreign 
field. Every fifth devotional meeting is devoted to 
missionary topics. 

The Drury, Mo., Association had unusual success in 
enlisting new members this year, obtaining a majority 
of the new students. It expects to do a strong spiritual 
work. 

Two years ago a Y. M. C. A. was organized in 
Avalon College. The College is not large. ‘“ We now 
have one hundred and thirty students. School opened 
September 10, and since then some twenty students 
have been converted out of seventy.” 

Park College life is so strongly Christian that a 
young man who had just entered college, on being 
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questioned by a friend in regard to his position, replied 
that he was not a Christian yet but could not “ stay six 
months at Park College without becoming one.” 

At William Jewell College a daily prayer meeting is 
well supported by a membership of forty. Missionary 
interest is strong this year. The college supports two 
native missionaries, one in Mexico and one in China. 
The latter baptized twenty-three persons this last year. 
At Kansas City, fourteen miles away, much work is done 
by the Association members. 

Doane College, Neb., reports a large accession of 
students and a corresponding increase of Association 
membership. A morning prayer meeting is held every 
school-day. On Sunday the college students help out 
the local Association which is weak. 

State University, Lawrence. “Our Association began 
the year with perhaps eighteen active members. First 
meeting was fairly attended. The next meeting was 
somewhat larger, but not as large as we desired. So 
by way of experiment the president proposed a little 
special work. He first asked all those who would 
agree to invite ten persons to the next meeting to hold 
up their hands. Several responded. He then asked 
those who would invite five to make it known. Several 
agreed to do this. And so it went on until nearly 
everyone present had agreed to invite at least one 
person. The result was that at our next meeting the 
room was crowded. At the suggestion of one of the 
members the pledge was renewed. As a consequence 
at Our meeting last Friday night we were compelled to 
seek a larger room, there being nearly seventy-five 
boys present. This was the result of personal work. 
R. E. Speer of Princeton talked to us October 4th on 
missions.” 

Santee Norma! Training School. “I received your 
letter to-day. You wanted me to tell you something 
about our Young Men’s Christian Association here in 
our Indian school. So I will try to do my best as to 
tell you all I can what we are doing here. Our Society 
is going on very nicely, although some of our members 
gone away to their homes and have not come back. We 
are about twenty members who are in school this year. 
We do have nice meetings and everybody is always 
ready to take part. Some of our members have some- 
thing or work gave to do, to go to visit the sick and 
read the Bible, to bring others to join the Society, and 
others look after the members of Y. M. C. A. what they 
are doing or the way behaving and to be respect to 
everyone. We are all Indians most in our Society, and 
I know we are all trying to do our best, and the Lord 
had help us in many ways, so our Society grows more 
every year.” 


The Middle States. 


The University of Michigan building, Newberry 
Hall, is not yet ready for use by the Christian Associa- 
tion owing to alack of funds. The students are hoping 
to have Mr. Moody or Mr. Sayford with them during 
the fall. Eight delegates went to Northfield and more 
will go next year. 

The Association at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege was never in better shape. Membership is 135. 
Twenty-five are new men. The Northfield delegates 
came back full of plans, and began by starting a Bible 
Training Class which has an average attendance of 
twenty-four. Missionary interest is strong, and a move- 
ment is on foot to support a foreign missionary. The 
scheme is for each subscriber to pay $5 or $10 per year 
during their course and for two years after. Over $200 
has been raised and prospects are bright for the full 
amount. A room has been lately furnished for us ata 


cost of $500. ‘ We now have one of the best equipped 
rooms in the State.” 

Denison University students are energetic. They 
became impressed with their need of a room for Chris- 
tian purposes, obtained the grant of a suite on the lower 
floor of a convenient college building and raised $300 
by voluntary subscriptions to furnish it. The invest- 
ment will pay well. 

Oberlin is said to have the largest band of volunteers 
in the country, and probably more missionary represen- 
tatives in the foreign field than any other college. It is 
doing a strong work. Enthusiastic prayer meetings, 
large Bible classes, and steady interest in missions are 
reported. 

The year opened very auspiciously at Wooster Uni- 
versity Y. M.C.A. “Social first Tuesday evening— 
musical and literary program—large attendance—many 
new students. State Sec’'y Gordon was present. Our 
meetings every Tuesday evening very large and charac- 
terized by much spiritual fire. Special interest in the 
missionary work. Our band is flourishing. Fonr men 
from here were at Northfield and two of them spent the 
summer making missionary addresses. We got out a 
“Student’s Guide Post” which was circulated among 
the new students and proved valuable as an aid to the 
Y.M.C. A. Several Bible classes are in active opera- 
tion. Four deputations are holding meetings in school- 
houses about here and all report much interest and a 
blessing for themselves.” 

Heidelberg University Y. M.C. A., Tiffin, O. The 
Y. M. C. A. has opened with prospects of a year of 
activity and usefulness. The membership has nearly 
reached 100. A union Bible reading is held with the 
Y. W. C. A. of the University the last Sunday of each 
month, led by members chosen alternately from the two 
Associations. Two delegates sent to the meeting of the 
Inter-Seminary Aliance in Chicago. 

“ Never before in the history of DePauw University 
has the spiritual outlook at the beginning of the year 
been so hopeful. The two daily noon-meetings are un- 
usually well attended, aggregating at present from 80 
to 100. Gospel meetings looking directly to the salva- 
tion of souls are held on Saturday nights. University 
class meetings on Sunday mornings are led by one of 
the professors. Our delegates to Northfield, Messrs. 
Briggs and Takasheegai, were highly pleased with their 
experience. We expect to send a large delegation to 
the coming State Convention at LaFayette.” 

The work at Union Christian College organized 
fifteen years ago, is now healthy. There are about 30 
active members who are doing good work. Only last 
Sunday four members united with the church at this 
place. A Bible class for young men is in active opera- 
tion, Prof. A. D. Woodworth of the college is leader. 
We use as a text-book besides the Bible, Leaves from a 
Worker's Note Book. The class is large and enthu- 
siastic. 

On Sept. 20th, the Association at Illinois College 
gave its annual fall reception. Addresses, “ chalk- 
talks,” refreshments and ladies combined to make a 
very pleasant reception. The executive committee pro- 
pose to make a vigorous campaign this year. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Blackburn University has just 
entered upon a more auspicious year than ever before 
in the history of the Association, due mainly to the fact 
that a goodly number of our new students are Christian 
young men. Our “active” membership has almost 
doubled since the opening of the term. 

“ Beloit College has a mission band thoroughly conse- 
crated as to external appearance. Missionary meetings 
are held once each month, and the attendance ranges 
between twenty and fifty. On September 24-25 the for- 
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eign missionary work was urged upon the students by 
Mr. R. E. Speer and by the Assistant State Secretary of 
Wisconsin, Mr. C. J. Hicks. Many influences were 
busily engaged in diminishing the attendance, so that 
we fear that we hardly gave to the speakers the encour- 
agement which we felt. Four short weeks of this col- 
lege year have given to our Association forty active 
memberships and six associate. Fifteen members 
have been delegated to attend the annual state conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Christian Associations at Racine, 
next week. The Association has been given a taste of 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Summer School through the ex- 
periences of three delegates.” 

Out of a total membership of about fifty the average 
attendance at the Sunday afternoon prayer meeting of 
the Ripon College Y. M. C. A. was over thirty last 
year. “Neighborhood work” is a marked characteristic 
of its work. Last year four local conferences were held 
in Omro, Eldorado, Brandon, and Princeton. The at- 
tendance at the meeting held in these towns was good, 
the interest deep, and they seemed to be in every way 
successful. Similar conferences are being planned for 
this year’s work. 

All the Christian students of Lawrence University 
seem determined to make this year the best (religiously) 
that they have spent at college. The train, reception, 
And membership committees are doing their best to in- 
‘terest all new students in religious work. Two Bible 


classes have been formed ; one on the inductive plan as 
followed at Northfield last summer, and the other a 
training class. We hope to make this work very profitable. 


Che East. 


A new departure full of promise has been made at 
Vale University by the election of deacons for the 
Sheffield Scientific School, as well as for the Academic 
department. By the Sheffield charter no religious re- 
strictions can be laid upon the students, but it is hoped 
that the introduction of a responsible religious organi- 
zation within each class will do much good. An Oxford 
club has been organized to serve as a rallying center of 
the Methodists in the University. It is in no sense a 
rival of the Association. Mr. J. R. Mott of the Interna- 
tional force, delivered an able address to the Associa- 
tion on Sunday, Oct. 

Wesleyan University, Conn., has added Hebrew to 
the college electives. It is the oldest M. E. university 
in the country. The new President, Dr. B. P. Raymond, 
is deservedly popular. The Association starts off this 
year with much enthusiasm. 

The Amherst College Association is determined to 
have a building. A good one isin prospect. The As- 
sociation will manage the entertainment course this 
year for the purpose of making money toward the fund. 

At Harvard University the prospects are good for a 
strong year. Rev. Dr. Peabody gave a reception re- 
cently to the Freshman class. On the 21st Pres. Eliot 
addressed the undergraduates on their relation to the 
college. In closing he spoke of Harvard’s unique re- 
ligious system, urging each man to assume a relation 
of conscious responsibility to it. 

Williams College. We are aiming this year to 
secure greater variety and interest in our regular devo- 
tional meetings. A devotional committee have arranged 
topics for the entire year, and had them printed for dis- 
tribution, aiming to secure topics bearing on some 
phase of the religious life here. We will secure leaders 
from the members, the faculty, popular clergymen, and 
visitors. An increased interest is already manifest. 
60 out of a Freshman class of 87 have joined, our total 
membership is now about 195 with 314 in the college. 


One prominent feature of our work has always been the 
sustaining of Sunday schools and prayer-meetings in 
the outlying districts. Five of the former and six of 
the latter are now well sustained. The men go into 
this work heartily from a love for it, and are cordially 
supported by the people. 

At Williston Gouleary the interest in Association 
work has taken a decided upward start. “Since Mr. 
Mott’s talk with us our meetings have been full not 
only of men but of a true spirit. We only wish that 
such as he would come more frequently.” 

Phillips Andover Academy had eight men at North- 
field. They camped, carrying their outfit with them, 
including bedding, small oil stove, knives, forks, etc. 
The total cost of three delegates for the full time, in- 
cluding car fare, express, stages, registration fees, rent 
of tent and board was $37.60. The whole delegation is 
enthusiastic over its experiences, ready to utilize them 
this year, and determined to send a much larger repre- 
sentation in 1890. 

Bates College, Me., has been greatly blessed through 
the work, at Lewiston, of Rev. B. Fay Mills. He seemed 
to wonderfully arouse Christians to an apprehension of 
their duty. Their renewed earnestness affected their 
fellow students. The attendance at meetings doubled, 
and twenty, at least, were converted. Personal work 
has been the great lever. 

The Hamilton College Association is now enjoying 
its new building, Silliman Hall, which was dedicated 
last May. Owing to a very late election of officers 
there was some delay in beginning the work this fall. 
A new constitution has been adopted which causes the 
officers to be elected at the latter part of the winter term. 

Syracuse University sent the largest delegation to 
the district convention at Ilion, October 4-6. Many 
college delegates were present and much attention was 
given to the college work. The students of the univer- 
sity make frequent use of the gymnasium belonging to 
the local Association. Viscount Mishima and Mr. 
Miller of Cornell addressed the Association October 
13 in behalf of Foreign and Home Missions. 

The Rutgers Association has started a new year 
under very fair auspices. The first regular prayer- 
meeting of the year was followed by the annual recep- 
tion, which resulted in adding 23 Freshmen to the 
Association. “David McConaughy favored our Associa- 
tion by giving us two visits just before he sailed. 
These visits were of peculiar interest to us and con- 
ducive to spiritual health. Our interest in him was 
aroused by the fact that Dr. Chamberlain, a graduate of 
Rutgers, now missionary in India, influenced him more 
than any one else in deciding for the mission field. 
The men are taking hold in all seriousness this year, 
and the earnest codperation of the Committee men is 
already resulting in largely attended and interesting 
weekly meetings. It is intended, and preparations are 
already being made, to carry on active deputation, 
missionary, and Bible class work throughout the year.” 

Princeton Coilege. The Philadelphian Society re- 
ceived October 5th nearly 150 new members out of an 
entering class of 200. This shows a high religious and 
moral standard in the Freshman class. 

The annuai reception of the Penna, State College, 
Y. M. C. A., to new students, was given Friday even- 
ing, Sept. 2v. Although the weather was unpleasant, 
the room was crowded with old and new students, be- 
side a number of friends of the Association from the 
town. A musical program was carried out, after which 
refreshments were served. A royal good time was the 
verdict of ali, and the pleasant social evening will not 
soon be forgotten by those who were so heartily wel- 
comed by the members of the Association. 





